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THE TRUE, THE GOOD AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 

I. 

IT is an interesting fact that ordinary men as well as phi- 
losophers speak so glibly as they do of the True, the Good and 
the Beautiful, and especially that they rest there. What is it in 
experience to which these categories are thought to apply? Why 
do we naturally accept these three, and these three only? What 
is the basis of the sense of finality in connection with this accep- 
tance? It involves a bit of naive introspective analysis that is so 
general and so natural that it not only escapes criticism bitt is 
usually entirely overlooked. It indicates that we commonly agree 
that these categories are mutually independent, mutually exclu- 
sive, and exhaustive. 

It being my purpose here to indicate the sense in which this naive 
introspection is warranted, and as thus found to be justified to 
consider certain of its implications, we may well examine at the 
start the meaning of the terms employed when we make this 
verbal record of our introspection. 

The term 'beautiful' seems to have but one meaning. There 
are many types of beauty, but in speaking of the Beautiful we 
refer to a characteristic that is common to all of these types, a 
characteristic which involves a relatively permanent form of 
satisfaction. 

We employ the word 'true,' however, in common speech in 
two ways. We use it i° as the equivalent of the word real, as 
when we speak of the true nature of a governmental policy; or 
2° as the equivalent of what we may call the valid, as when we 
assert that the conclusion in an argument is true. 

Now when we distinguish the True from the Good and the 
Beautiful, we cannot mean to use the word true as the equivalent 
of real ; for very evidently not only the True but also both the Good 
and the Beautiful are thought of as belonging to the Real. In 
making this distinction then we use the term as the equivalent of 
valid, as becomes at once evident when we consider that the True 
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in our trilogy is naturally felt to relate to the realm of thought, to 
intellectual activity, where validity is discerned. Not all of the 
Real is covered by the True if we mean by this term to refer to 
the Valid; but the True in the sense of the Valid is part of the 
Real. 

In like manner we employ the word 'good' in two ways in 
common speech. We use it to refer to what is useful (this mean- 
ing of the word giving us the common phrase ' goods ' as applied 
to merchandise) — to what brings to others the satisfaction of 
their desires, and what we speak of as happiness; and satisfac- 
tion to ourselves in the contemplation of this happiness of others. 
But we also use it to refer to motives to action, to certain of the 
impulses which govern a man ; in other words to the Moral Good, 
which, as we shall see, is only indirectly related to the useful. 

It seems clear that in speaking of the Good as exclusive of the 
Beautiful we cannot mean to employ the word good in the sense 
of the useful, of what yields satisfaction. The giving of satis- 
faction being a characteristic of the Beautiful itself, the Useful 
would appear to be a sub-category under the Beautiful, a point 
to be more fully considered below. With this meaning of the 
word good eliminated we have remaining the meaning which re- 
lates it to moral conduct, and it will be agreed, I think, without 
hesitancy that in making the distinction under consideration we 
actually do employ it in the sense which relates it to motives to 
conduct ; in other words, we mean to refer to what we speak of as 
Moral Good. 

Our trilogy may thus be more accurately stated as ' The Beauti- 
ful, The Valid and The Moral Good ' ; and it is these three cate- 
gories that our introspection tells us are mutually independent, 
and mutually exclusive; and that, at the same time, they are 
exhaustive, that is to say that the three taken together cover the 
whole of a certain aspect of our experience. 

The fact that one of the three categories, viz., The Valid, is 
often identified with The Real at once suggests that the aspect of 
experience which we thus divide into three separate parts is that 
which we call the Real; and upon examination this suggestion 
seems to be warranted, for we discover that each one of the trilogy 
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is felt by all of us to be distinctly real, i.e., to be a part of the 
Real. Our acceptance of these three categories means then that 
we can conceive of no part of the Real which is not covered by 
one or more of the three. Our trilogy, therefore, appears as 
follows : 

The Beautiful which is treated in ^Esthetic. 

The True, in the sense of the Valid, which is treated 

in Logic. 
The Moral Good which is treated in Ethic. 
If we have stated correctly the actual meaning of the terms of 
our trilogy, we then see the basis of the common recognition of the 
three ' regulative bodies of doctrine,' ^Esthetic, Logic, and Ethic, 
which 'we can distinguish' and conceive of as "mutually inde- 
pendent, mutually unresolvable, exhaustive." 1 

Deferring for the moment a fuller justification of the above 
suggested subsumption of the Useful under the Beautiful, and 
an explanation of the meaning of our use of the terms 'true' 
and ' good ' in two senses, let us consider the basis of the three- 
fold division of the Real which is so commonly accepted. 

II. 

The consciousness of an individual in each moment is a single 
but complex pulse of his psychic system, which is a complex 
system of minor psychic systems variously grouped and correlated, 
as the physical system with whose activities it corresponds is a 
complex system of minor physical systems. 

The parts of the complex physical system vary in importance 
and correlation with one another, and as a result each pulse of 
its activity develops certain activities of, or within, its minor sys- 
tems which are more emphasized than others. Correspondingly, 

1 The quoted words are from one of the lectures of the late Professor 
George Croom Robertson (Cf. Mind, N.S., Vol. II, p. 275) who tells us: 
" The fact that we can distinguish these three regulative bodies of doctrine — 
mutually independent, mutually unresolvable, exhaustive — is to be regarded as 
a decisive argument for the tripartite divison of mind." To this I am unable 
to give my assent for reasons given in Mind, N. S., Vol. IV, p. 188. I look 
upon the tripartite divison of mind into Knowing, Feeling and Willing, com- 
monly accepted as it is, as altogether misleading. It is a remnant of the old 
faculty psychology which has not yet been cast off. 
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the parts of the complex psychic system vary in importance and 
correlation with one another, and as a result each psychic pulse 
develops certain forms of, or within, its minor systems which are 
more emphatic than others. 

Of these more emphatic psychic phases, some are subject to 
recall, which enables us to contemplate them in reflection. These 
fall naturally into two strikingly contrasted groups : 

A. Those that are related to what we speak of as stimulations, 
i.e., to impressions from its environment upon the minor system 
involved, the most distinctive of which are our sensations; and 

B. Those that are related to the reaction to the stimulus, the 
most distinctive of which are our ' instinct feelings,' and the im- 
mediate antecedents and resultants of what we call our acts of 
will. It is to be noted that impression and reaction occur together 
as an inseparable unity; and the same is true of the psychic cor- 
respondents. It is only in reflection that the emphasis of the one, 
or of the other, leads us to make the sharp distinction between 
the two. 

In this reflection, however, we also find other important psychic 
emphases that do not definitely fall into either of these two 
groups — A and B — and which form a class C. Upon considera- 
tion these appear to develop in correspondence with activities of 
minor physical systems concerned with the correlation of recep- 
tive minor system groups with reactive minor system groups. 
The corresponding psychic forms thus appear as resultant from 
the correlation of impressional psychic systems with reactional 
psychic systems, giving us the realm of thought. 

We thus find ourselves naturally grouping our emphatic ex- 
periences into 

A. Those relating to impressions upon us in the realm of sen- 

sation ; 

B. Those relating to our reactions in the realm of instinct — 

feeling; and 

C. Those relating to the correlation of classes A and B — the 

realm of intellectual activity. 
There are certain other recognised distinctive psychic forms 
which do not fall completely in any one of these three groups, 
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which seem to display at one time characteristics of two of the 
groups; our perceptions, for instance, display characteristics of 
classes A and C; our emotions and desires display characteristics 
of classes A and B. But the analysis necessary to the grouping of 
these mental forms is difficult, as is evident when we consider the 
lack of unanimity among psychologists as to their constitution. 
And the average natural man does not concern himself with their 
groupings ; he fixes his attention upon the groupings that he actu- 
ally finds forcing themselves upon him, viz., Groups A, B and C, 
as above described. 

But it is this naive man — and philosophers for the greater part 
of their lives are naive men — who makes the unrecognized intro- 
spective observations with which we are here concerned. It is 
the naive man who divides the Real into the Beautiful, the True 
and the Good. And this does not seem strange when we con- 
sider his natural distinction between the groups A, B and C; 
for we note that the Beautiful is very definitely concerned with 
impressions made upon us, using the word ' impression ' in its 
widest sense ; that Moral Good is as definitely concerned with our 
activities in relation to our environment, with our impulses and 
with our acts of will; and that the Valid is concerned with the 
realm of thought, which involves the correlation of impression 
and reaction. Nor is the basis of this mode of thought far to 
seek. 

Nothing is more disconcerting to the natural man than uncer- 
tainty; nothing tends more to produce anxiety and fear. He 
therefore finds comfort in what he feels to be fixed and certain ; 
and that in psychological terms means what has mental stability, 
or the sense of realness upon which, when he becomes more 
sophisticated, he bases his conception of the Real. Naturally then 
he looks for what is called real in the several fields of mentality 
into which he divides his experience. 

As this search is a matter of intellectual effort, he must neces- 
sarily take especial note of this realness in the field of thought; 
and here he finds it in the appreciation of what is commonly 
spoken of as truth, which yields what we describe as the concep- 
tion of the True in the sense of Valid. It is because this intel- 
lectual field is so broad, and so fully involved in his contemplation 
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of the Real, that he tends to think of the two as identical ; and he 
thus, as we have seen, not infrequently employs the word true 
when he means to speak of the Real, and as frequently uses the 
word real when he means to refer to the Valid. 

Again, when the unsophisticated man contemplates his reactive 
psychic realm, he finds there a complex field of desires and im- 
pulses which sway him now in this, and now in that, direction; 
and result in acts which in retrospect he at times approves and 
at times reprobates. But he finds there also a certain group of 
these impulses the results of which yield a relatively permanent 
approval. He aims to make them, or wishes he might be able to 
make them, permanent guides in the conduct of his life. He 
finds in them a stable worth, they have realness for him ; and this 
special field within the reactive psychic realm gives him the ap- 
preciation of what we come to know as the conception of the 
Moral Good. It is that impulse field within him that he wishes 
he might make permanently stable and real. When he attributes 
goodness to another it is by imagining himself for the moment to 
be that other, swayed by the impulses which he finds stable and 
real and morally good in himself. 

Again, a very large proportion of the psychic states that attract 
the attention of the natural man are due to impressions upon him 
from his environment, to sensations and the states closely allied 
to sensations ; and in these he finds a very welter of variability and 
instability. When he contemplates this field in reflection, in the 
mood in which he looks for stability or realness, he must neces- 
sarily turn from the consideration of the impressions themselves 
to some quality of these impressions, if such there be, which may 
under proper conditions display this stability. Such a quality he 
finds to hand in pleasure which, to use Herbert Spencer's words, 
is "a feeling which we aim to get into consciousness and to 
retain there"; in other words, which we spontaneously try to 
make stable and real. Specific pleasures are indeed evanescent, 
but pleasure fields may become relatively stable or real, and these 
pleasure fields bring satisfaction and are dwelt upon. They are 
found in the experience of beauty which, whatever else it may be 
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held to be, must be agreed to be necessarily involved with a sense 
of satisfaction which we look upon as having permanence. 1 

We thus seem to discover the basis of the naive introspection 
of the unsophisticated man, who naturally makes the three-fold 
division of the Real into the Beautiful, the Valid and the Moral 
Good; and at the same time the justification of the sophisticated 
man who accepts this division without examination of the grounds, 
and too often without considering the import, of the distinction 
he thus makes within the Real. 

Before making a study of this last point let us turn for a 
moment to the problems referred to in the last paragraph of Divi- 
sion I, but there passed over. 

III. 

In what we have said in Division II above we seem to have a 
sufficient explanation of the use of the phrase ' the True ' at times 
to refer to the Real as a whole, and at times to refer to that 
part of the Real which we have called 'the Valid.' I may remark, 
however, that the fact that these two terms, real and true, are thus 
used interchangeably, the ideas they convey being looked upon as 
involving the same meaning, has led to not a few confusions in 
the writings of metaphysical thinkers, and in my view in no small 
measure accounts for many misunderstandings between the intel- 
lectualists and the voluntarists in philosophy. 

The basis of the use of the phrase ' the Good ' to refer now to 

the Moral Good, and now to the Useful, or that which yields 

satisfaction, is found in the fact that the Moral Good, in so far 

as it is established, and real, applies to conduct which, on the 

whole, and in the long run, will prove to have utility value, and 

to give the satisfaction which attends the gain of what has this 

utility value. For if that which appeals to an individual as moral 

good is that in his impulse life which he longs to make permanent, 

* I must refer the reader to the arguments brought forward to sustain 
this contention in my Pain, Pleasure and Msthetics and Aesthetic Princi- 
ples, asking him to take for granted in what follows that the contention 
is in fact sustained. I may, however, remark in this connection that a distinct 
corroboration of this theoretical position is given in the fact that it enables 
us to clarify the matters with which we are here concerned. 
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persistent and real, he will evidently sustain by volitional acts this 
particular phase of his impulse life. And where this conception 
of moral good, as thus sustained volitionally, appears in a group of 
individuals, and leads to results that are useful to it, that group 
will have an advantage over a group whose conception of moral 
good, voluntarily sustained, leads to what is useless or harmful. 
The outcome of activities guided by moral conceptions will thus, 
in general, tend to coincide with activities that are useful. 

The connection between Utility and Moral Goodness will of 
course be indirect rather than direct; for the moral good as ap- 
preciated by each man tells only of his personal nature, and it is 
always a problem whether his conception of moral worth will lead 
to results that, in the end, will prove to have utility value for him. 
Even where it yields a utility value for the individual himself, it 
may not yield the like for his fellows, and if this is appreciated 
it will fail to appeal to them; and it may even result in conduct 
that is recognized as disadvantageous to these others, in which 
case it will not be approved by them, and will not become current. 
Only will it gain acceptance and become current when in the long 
run it is approved by, and yields conduct that brings satisfaction 
to those who follow the individual's lead, and is thus classed as 
useful. 

Moreover, where a given moral conception is accepted by a 
group it is subject to the same process of approval, or disapproval, 
by the whole body of mankind with which this group is in close 
relation. If it yields a recognized utility value, and the satisfac- 
tion attached thereto, among the members of this larger group, it 
will tend to be sustained by them and to become more or less firmly 
established ; while if it proves to bring results that are felt to be 
disadvantageous, and which give dissatisfaction, it will tend to 
be opposed and to be abandoned. 

If moral codes thus voluntarily sustained do actually have 
utility value for the race in which they appear, that race will 
clearly have an advantage in the struggle of life over ones in 
which accepted moral codes conduce to racial disadvantage. 

It is thus evident (first) that there is no ground for holding 
that an individual's moral insight is directly related to significant 
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utility value ; but, on the other hand (second) that on the whole, 
and in the long run, established moral codes must be indirectly 
related to utility values and to the satisfactions these yield. 

The appreciation of this fact has not unnaturally led to the rise 
of certain types of ethical doctrine. Those who have concentrated 
their attention upon the broad satisfactions yielded on the whole 
by moral acts have formulated their moral codes in terms of " the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number"; those who have 
borne in mind the relation of these satisfactions to utility values 
have called themselves Utilitarians. Personally I do not find these 
doctrines satisfactory, for reasons elsewhere stated ; 1 but that is 
neither here nor there ; my present concern is merely to look for 
the basis of the common use of the phrase ' the Good ' in the two 
manners here considered ; and this I think is easily accounted for 
by the facts above presented. 

We may note here again that the use of the word ' good ' now in 
the sense of the Useful, and now in the sense of the Moral Good, 
is most unfortunate. In reading treatises on Ethics I find my- 
self not infrequently in doubt in which of these two senses the 
author is using the word 'good.' One must often judge entirely 
by the context; and even upon such examination it appears so 
uncertain which meaning is intended that one cannot but conclude 
that the writer may himself be led astray by this laxity of defini- 
tion. 

The justification for the subsumption of the Useful under the 
Beautiful is not far to seek if it is once agreed that the Beautiful, 
in its essential nature, is no other than that in our impressional 
experience, or in reflection upon this impressional experience, 
which yields a relatively permanent, and stable field of pleasure, 
which is therefore felt to be real. 2 

This field of pleasure is highly complex, and exists because of 
the summation of varied pleasures none of which is necessarily 
of high degree, and varies in its content as the elements vary to 
which the hedonic quality attaches. 

1 Cf. my Mind and Conduct, Chapters VI and VII. 

2 We always tend to objectify the real ; hence Santayana's definition of 
Beauty as objectified pleasure appears to me only an approximation to the 
truth, and not as fundamental as the one I defend. 
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The word ' impression ' is, of course, here used in a broad sense 
to cover not only the direct impression upon us by what is in our 
environment, but also that which in our life of reflection so holds 
our attention as to appear to be the origin of the subject of con- 
templation. Thus we gain the aesthetic experience not only by 
the direct observation of nature or of works of art, but also by 
the consideration of unrealized ideals, of abstract thoughts, etc., 
etc. 

Within this latter group the Useful is included ; and its interest 
is maintained because we picture to ourselves the satisfaction it 
brings to those whom it serves, and because we ourselves gain 
pleasure in the contemplation of this satisfaction. It thus be- 
comes an important element in the production of relatively perma- 
nent pleasure fields and as such has aesthetic significance. 

IV. 

We have thus seen reason to hold that we are justified in main- 
taining that the Beautiful, the True in the sense of Valid, and the 
Moral Good are categories that are exhaustive as natural divi- 
sions of the Real, and also that they are mutually exclusive, and 
mutually independent. Let us consider certain implications of 
the last two mentioned facts. 

In the first place it is to be noted that each of the three has a 
dignity of its own ; no one of them can be held to be of preemi- 
nent significance. It is not unnatural, however, that those whose 
special interests are involved in some one of the three realms 
fall into error in this regard. The creative artist is likely to feel 
that the Beautiful is more significant than the Valid or the Moral 
Good. The moralist naturally tends to subordinate the Beautiful 
and the Valid to the Moral Good ; and the logician to subordinate 
the Beautiful and the Moral Good to the Valid. Bearing this in 
mind it will be well to consider the relation of the Valid to 
the Moral Good; of the Beautiful to the Valid; and of the Moral 
Good to the Beautiful. 
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V. The Valid and the Moral Good. 

The Valid and the Moral Good, being mutually exclusive, are 
also independent. An act involving moral goodness may appear 
to us to be determined by valid reasoning ; and on the other hand 
we may discover moral goodness where the act concerned seems 
to be quite opposed to rational validity. Obversely; a valid proc- 
ess of reasoning may yield an act that we feel to be morally good, 
or one that we feel to be morally neutral, or morally evil. 

These facts are so obvious that no significant misunderstand- 
ings seem to have arisen in connection with this relation. 

VI. The Beautiful and the Valid. 

The Beautiful and the Valid, being mutually exclusive, are also 
independent. An impression of beauty may be given in connec- 
tion with a recognizedly valid process of reasoning; and on the 
other hand it may be given by what appears to be wholly invalid. 
Obversely ; a valid process of reasoning may yield an impression 
of beauty, or one in which we find ugliness only. This seems 
sufficiently clear ; nevertheless the common use of the term ' true ' 
to refer at times to the Valid, and at times to the Real has led to 
much confusion in this connection. 

The artist, in the fields of literature, sculpture or the graphic 
arts, has from early days felt that there is a very close relation 
between beauty and what he thinks of as truth. This has led to 
the rise of the school of Realists which is no new thing to be sure, 
but which has had especial influence in the late past, and is still 
pressed upon our attention. Its devotees would tell us that Beauty 
and Truth are in some manner identical, a view that is voiced in 
the often quoted lines with which Keats closes his Ode to a 
Grecian Vase, 

Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty; that is all 
Ye know on earth ; and all ye need to know. 

Now, of course, if the True, the Good and the Beautiful are mutu- 
ally exclusive and independent, this statement cannot be correct. 
And it is to be noted that the identification of Beauty and Truth 
thus broadly stated is evidently not of full application, for if we 
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had known only the beauty of Architecture and of Music it seems 
highly improbable that any such identification would ever have 
been suggested. 

The difficulty here met is, I take it, due to the use of the word 
' truth ' in the two senses which we have considered above, and to 
an unwitting shifting of meaning in a given process of thought. 

If by the word ' truth ' in Keats' lines we mean to refer to the 
Real, then in a sense Beauty is Truth ; for in this case this phrase 
may be translated to read the Beautiful is the Real. But when 
thus translated this phrase is at once seen to require qualification, 
for it is clear that the Beautiful does not exhaust the Real in as 
much as the Moral Good and the Valid are also parts of the Real. 
Hence it appears that the most that can be said is that the Beauti- 
ful is part of the Real, a view which none will reject. 

If however Keats' word ' truth ' means the Valid, then it is clear 
that his statement that Beauty is Truth is false ; for in this world 
of pain and evil there is much of what impresses us as valid or 
factual, which yields no beauty, and much which yields ugliness ; 
and on the other hand there is much of beauty that inheres in 
what is non-valid, as is evident when one considers the beauty 
of our dreams in the imaginative realm of "make believe," this 
being so clear indeed that certain aestheticians have actually held 
that the artist is essentially a deceiver, one who deliberately cheats 
the intellect. 

The common error involved in the ready acceptance of the posi- 
tion stated by Keats is perhaps natural when one considers that 
the discovery of truth or validity is one of the most potent of 
delights, and therefore, an important aesthetic element. In fact 
the mathematician Poincare, in one of his later essays, remarked 
that it was this purely aesthetic joy that led him, and he thought 
all his fellows, to the profounder researches in science. 

And it is true that this delight in the discovery of an underly- 
ing validity in what has seemed incoherent has led to the produc- 
tion of true aesthetic creations by not a few of the more talented 
realists, even where this hidden validity has been found in the 
depiction of sordid and ugly details. But where the realist has 
taken it that the mere expression of validity, of actual matter of 
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fact, has aesthetic significance he has been led astray to the great 
loss of art. 

In this connection reference seems called for to the widely held 
theory that imitation — the statement in one form or another of 
what actually exists — is, or should be, the aim of the artist. The 
basis of this realist dogma is generally attributed to Aristotle, 
and although he may have taken it over from his predecessors it 
clearly owes its prominence to his wide influence. It certainly, 
however, would not have been interpreted as it most commonly 
has been had not men in general failed to keep clear in mind the 
distinction above made in regard to the use of the word ' true.' 

No great art has ever developed except through the slow proce- 
dure of copying : copying by the artists of one age of the main fea- 
tures of what had been done by those of preceding ages, and in the 
course of this process eliminating sources of ugliness which ob- 
scured otherwise appreciable beauties, and making occasional 
additions to these beauties. Thus imitation has become one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the mode of procedure of 
artists ; such it is today, and has been from time immemorial ; 
such it was in the time of Aristotle. The great Greek temples 
were in their main lines copies of ancient wooden buildings, and 
their later reproductions in stone were scattered broadcast over 
the land. Their painters and sculptors copied models as our 
artists do today. Their musicians reproduced with moderate 
variations the songs and their accompaniments that were for 
them traditional; and their poets followed in the same train. 
In those days without doubt the master artists urged upon their 
pupils the importance of copying the works of Nature that seemed 
most beautiful, and the works of earlier masters, exactly as is 
done today, realizing that by this procedure alone can youth ac- 
quire sure knowledge of the general forms he must employ 
if he is to add a modicum to the beauty embodied by his predeces- 
sors. 

It seems not improbable that these conventional modes of 
thought may have led to a warped interpretation of the meaning 
of Plato when he presented his great conception of Eternal Ideas 
which should be copied, or represented, as appreciated in remi- 
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niscence; and held that the artist recalled in some measure from 
the blessed eras of the past the Perfect Beauty, and attempted 
to represent it in his copy. At all events Plato's teachings must 
have served to direct attention to the imitative habits of the artist, 
which were then quite naturally held in mind by Aristotle when 
he turned his attention to the subject of Beauty. We thus find 
in his Poetics a theory which seems to make Imitation the funda- 
mental principle of all art ; telling us 1 that " the poet is an imitator 
like a painter or any other artist." 

The term which we translate imitation, as employed by the 
Greek philosophers, seems at times to refer to what we should 
call mere copying, and at other times to what we should call 
representation. In whichever of these two senses the word is 
employed, it seems impossible to make imitation apply to all the 
arts. Aristotle indeed does not speak of all the recognized arts 
in his statements, and does not attempt to discuss the theory in 
detail except as regards the artistry of the poet. He surely would 
have felt impelled to hesitate in making the sweeping statement 
just quoted had he known Music as we know it in its modern 
development, where imitation cannot refer to copying, and can 
only be made to refer to representation by what seems to be a 
forced interpretation. And this difficulty appears still greater 
when we attempt to apply the principle to the art of Architecture 
which clearly does not appear to involve imitation either in the 
sense of copying or of representation. The fact that their 
temples were everywhere seen, and always reproduced in ap- 
proximately the same form, must have led to an appearance of 
commonplaceness ; and this probably accounts for Aristotle's 
failure to give prominence to Architecture as one of the important 
achievements of the Greek genius, as we today see it to have been. 

Bosanquet indeed suggests 2 that Aristotle meant by imitation 
neither copying nor representation, but expression of emotion 
when he spoke of music as the most imitative of the arts. This 
position, even if Aristotle proclaimed it, seems difficult to accept ; 
for in the first place the most highly developed forms of music, 

i Op. cit., XXV. 

2 Three Lectures on ^Esthetics, p. 53. 
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as in Bach's works, involve delights of a purely intellectual, 
rather than of an emotional type; nor so far as music is of an 
emotional type can it be said to express directly the emotions, 
rather does it call to mind objects and situations which after the 
fact arouse emotion. At all events, imitation, even if it be given 
this meaning, certainly cannot apply to Architecture. 

Moreover, it seems improbable that Aristotle would have de- 
fended the position he seems to maintain had he had the advantage 
we have gained through anthropological and archeological in- 
vestigations ; for these studies indicate, as Andrew Lang has 
noted, that the tracing of the origins of art to the disinterested 
expression of the mimetic faculty is not confirmed by what we 
know of primitive art, which is rather decorative than mimetic. 

Aristotle however made a great advance in relation to the sig- 
nificance of imitation in the work of the artist by extending it to 
cover the making manifest of ideas and feelings, thus harking 
back to the wisdom of Socrates who criticized certain artists for 
failing to express the energies of the spirit. He appears to teach 
us that the artist should imitate things not as they are but as they 
ought to be. 1 I cannot, however, find evidence in his Poetics in 
support of Sidney Colvin's view 2 that he extended the idea ot 
imitation or representation to denote the expressing, evoking, or 
making manifest, of anything whatever, whether material objects, 
or ideas or feelings. That notion seems to me to have been in- 
vented as a bit of apologetics. 

At all events Aristotle seems to have been carried by his theory 
to the defence of very questionable positions. He appears to 
deny, for instance, that metre is of the essence of poetry, this es- 
sence being rather in selective imitation ; 3 in this overlooking the 
fact that selective imitation may be given in even very poor prose, 
as well as in poetry. 

The influence of Aristotle carried down this general view to 
later times with irresistible power. Plutarch shows it in discus- 
sing the relation of poetry to painting, holding that they differ 

1 Op. cit., XXV. 

2 Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. X, p. 362. 

3 Cf. op. cit., IX, 9. 
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both in the materials and modes of their imitation. 1 In Plotinus 
the Alexandrian mystic, the expositor of Plato and Aristotle, we 
have indeed the beginning of a transition through symbolism to 
the recognition of the imagination, 2 which has become a favorite 
method of interpreting Aristotle among his modern admirers who 
cannot bring themselves to find in him any weaknesses or errors. 

The average man, however, does not comprehend such niceties, 
and has taken the Aristotelian words literally; the result being 
that the notion of the prime significance of mere imitation has 
held, with little thorough criticism, down to modern times where 
it again becomes prominent. During the Renaissance especially, 
following the rediscovery of the text of the Poetics of which we 
speak below, this uncritical acceptance of the doctrine of Imita- 
tion became very general, and formed the basis of a vast mass of 
writings of an inconclusive character. The worship of the prin- 
ciple indeed finally led to a rigid formalism which eventually went 
so far as to teach that the poet, being unable to hope to imitate as 
well as the earlier masters, should devote themselves to the sec- 
ondary imitation in their own tongues of the works of the poets 
of the ancient time in Greece and Rome. To the influence of the 
rigidity of this formalism as it became fixed we indeed owe, in 
later days, the formidable nature of the revolt known as the 
Romantic Movement under the leadership of Rousseau and his 
contemporaries. 

Many special theories developed in connection with the almost 
worshipful acceptance of the Aristotelian teachings in this regard, 
in one of which, to which reference is made above, the doctrine of 
Imitation takes a strange twist. Imitation may be thought of as 
an attempt to make us believe in the actual reality of what is but 
a copy, i.e., to deceive. Holding this conception in mind, in con- 
nection with the doctrine we are considering, the artist came to 
be looked upon as a deliberate deceiver, 3 one who cheats the intel- 
lect rather than one who enthralls the imagination. Burke thus 
tells us that "All art is great as it deceives," and even the more 

1 Cf. Babbitt, New Laokoon, p. 48. 

2 Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 62. 
s Cf. Babbitt, op. cit., p. 77. 
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critical Lessing remarks that "illusion is the special aim of the 
art of poetry." 

In what I have said above I have followed the generally ac- 
cepted view that we have in the Poetics the matured thought of 
Aristotle in regard to the subject considered ; and I have had the 
temerity to indicate what appear to me to be weaknesses in the 
doctrines presented in the text we have; weaknesses so marked 
that I cannot but feel that the value of the Poetics, as we have it, 
has been greatly over-estimated. It may seem presumptuous for 
me to write such words in relation to the work of so great a 
thinker as Aristotle; but it is just because my admiration for his 
genius is so profound that I have found myself forced to at- 
tempt to understand how he could have upheld a doctrine which 
in our day cannot but seem crude and uncritical. 

In this attempt I note that Aristotle in this work was writing 
a technical treatise in relation to the Art of the Drama which was 
so prominent in his time ; and he was thus concerned mainly with 
classifications of the diverse types of poetry, and with the distinc- 
tive characteristics of each, especially of Tragedy. It should not 
be astonishing therefore that he took for granted, and accepted 
without careful criticism, a conception such as that of imitation 
which was probably current at the time and which had only an 
indirect bearing upon the matters he had chosen to elucidate. 

It is germane, however, in this connection to ask how far we are 
certain that we have in our text of the Poetics the actual teachings 
of this great philosopher. A work on poetry by him is referred 
to in the Politics and in the Rl-ietoric as well as in the writ- 
ings of certain early commentators; it is included in lists of his 
writings dating probably some two hundred years after his death ; 
but from that time until the twelfth century of our era, some 
fifteen hundred years after Aristotle wrote, the work was neg- 
lected so completely that it was unknown to scholars of record 
for about thirteen hundred years. At that late period it appeared, 
practically as we have it, in a translation, from a Syrian manu- 
script, given to the world by Averroes the Arabian philosopher. 

As there were in those old days no means of what we call pub- 
lication, manuscripts of the learned were, as we know, transcribed 
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by their pupils. When these pupils in turn became preceptors 
they often made notes on their copies ; and when their pupils in 
turn transcribed their master's copies they not infrequently incor- 
porated these notes in the body of the text. So it often happens 
that, even with the works of the Greek philosophers which have 
been continuously known to the world, only the highest grade of 
scholarship can determine the actual text that left the master's 
hand. And this difficulty is of course greatly increased when all 
trace of the original document, or of its early copies, has been 
lost for some thirteen centuries, as has been the case with the 
Poetics. Consequently, while no one can doubt that in it we 
are dealing with the thought of the great master, it cannot be said 
with any degree of certainty that the work as we have it is com- 
plete in detail, or that it does not contain additions made by later 
scholars and commentators. 

Certain scholars have indeed been led to surmise that we may 
have in our text no more than notes made by Aristotle for lec- 
tures which he delivered with amplifications. If this conjecture 
is accepted, it is easy to see that his notes in relation to the well 
known and current doctrine of Imitation would be brief; and 
that they may have been no more than the basis for statements 
which, if we had them, would qualify or explain the matters we 
find difficult to accept. 

It has even been suggested by some that we have in our text 
not even Aristotle's lecture notes, but a manuscript based upon 
notes made by some student at the master's lectures, which were 
filled out later, and which may, or may not, have been looked over 
and approved by the lecturer. In which case again it is likely 
that the parts relating to the generally accepted view as to artistic 
imitation would be passed over lightly. 

I can lay no claim to scholarship in the least adequate to lead 
me to express any opinion as to the probabilities of the correct- 
ness of any one of these suggestions; although there is one pas- 
sage referred to in the next division of this article which inclines 
me to take the last mentioned view. At all events I am ready to 
believe that were Aristotle with us today he would elaborate, or 
elucidate, or qualify, the statements in regard to Imitation which 
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we find of doubtful validity, in such manner as to leave us with 
a view of his work quite different from that which we gain from 
the text in our possession. 

VII. The Beautiful and the Moral Good. 

The Beautiful and the Moral Good being mutually exclusive, 
are also independent. 

A beautiful object, or set of objective conditions, as in the 
depiction of character, may be recognized as having moral impli- 
cations; but on the other hand it may be utterly devoid of such 
moral implications, as in the case of the beauty of a sunset. 

Obversely; moral goodness may be a source of beauty, the 
" beauty of holiness " is proverbial ; but on the other hand it may 
be aesthetically neutral, or may even yield a sense of ugliness, as 
for instance when the moral concepts of the saint involve abhor- 
rent personal uncleanliness. 

This seems sufficiently clear; nevertheless we discover, in re- 
viewing the record of the past, from the earliest times to our own 
day, frequent statements, or more often less careful suggestions, 
implying a necessary interdependence between morality and 
beauty, of which in our time we have examples in the teachings 
of Ruskin and Tolstoi. 

Even the great Greek philosophers failed to observe the mutual 
exclusiveness, and independence, of each of the members of our 
trilogy. Bosanquet, whose reading in this direction is very wide, 
expresses doubt whether it would be possible to discover any refer- 
ence to Beauty in Hellenic literature that is quite free from im- 
plications relating to the True and the Good. And this seems not 
unnatural when we consider that the discernment of truth or 
validity, and of the good in conduct, were of so much greater 
practical importance to early man than the observation of beauty 
that the True and Good must have gained special prominence in 
his thought. This must be held in mind as we look back at the 
record of early thought. 

Some of the early Greek philosophers had held that the poets 
were originally prophets and law givers, those who inspired and 
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formulated moral codes. 1 The main reason given by Plato for 
his proposed exclusion of the poet from his Ideal Republic was 
a moral one, he holding that the drama excites passions, such as 
terror and pity, which debase men's spirits ; that it " feeds and 
waters the passions instead of drying them up; lets them rule, 
although they ought to be controlled, if mankind are ever to 
increase in happiness and virtue." 2 

If now we turn to the views of Aristotle we have in the volu- 
minous discussion of one of his dicta the clearest evidence of this 
very general tendency to correlate beauty with morality. Aristotle 
indeed in certain of his teachings implicitly opposed such a view, 
attacking the notion then current, as it was later, that the function 
of poetry is didactic; nevertheless even he seemed at times to 
feel that literature must be moral, for he criticises Euripides in a 
number of instances on moral, rather than on aesthetic, grounds. 3 
He clearly recognized, however, that the aim of poetry is to give 
what he called " refined pleasure " ; teaching that this was gained 
by the imitation of life. 

But the prevalence of the didactic view is shown clearly in the 
fact that one short sentence in the Poetics led to an enormous 
mass of discussion during a long period following the discovery 
of the lost manuscript in the twelfth century. "Tragedy," we 
read, 4 "is an imitation of an action that is serious, complete, and 
of a certain magnitude; in language embellished with each kind 
of artistic ornament, the several kinds being found in separate 

i Frogs, 1030 sq. Aristophanes taught that instruction (presumably moral) 
was part at least of the function of poetry. Cf. Spingarn, Literary Criticism 
in the Renaissance, p. 11. To this author's studies, as given in this work, 
I am much indebted. 

2 Republic, Book X, Jowett's Trans., Vol. Ill, p. 322. So Strabo tells 
us that poetry is a kind of elementary philosophy and gives us pleasurable 
instruction in regard to character, emotion and action; and Horace, of about 
the same time, insists upon the mingled instructiveness and pleasurableness 
of the art of which he was so great a master. The same view is found also 
in the thought of the early Christian fathers, who interpreted all literature 
in terms of the model writings of the Bible. Gregory the Great ascribes 
three meanings to poetry; the literal, the allegorical, and the moral; and 
Dante follows him closely. 

3 Cf. Spingarn, op. cit., p. 19. 
* Poetics, VI. 
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parts of the play ;, in the form of action, not of narrative ; through 
pity and fear affecting the proper purgation (K<i9apav;) of these 
emotions." 

This is his famous doctrine of Katharsis concerning which 
many voluminous tomes were written during the time of the 
Renaissance, and long after; most of which were based on the 
notion that Aristotle meant to imply that the function of poetry 
is a moral one. 

Plato, as we have seen above, had held that the Drama was an 
evil influence because it tended to excite these same passions, 
terror and pity, which debase men's spirits ; and that for this rea- 
son the dramatic poet must be excluded from the State. Aristotle 
apparently could not bring himself to believe that the poet, as 
such, was of no value in a community. He was showing this, at 
the moment, by writing a most serious study of the nature of, and 
of the technique of, poetry; and it may be that for this reason 
he brought forward the ancient Pythagorean conception of pur- 
gation, or purification, as a basis of opposition to the Platonic 
contention. 

In my view the importance of this definition of the function of 
Tragedy has been greatly overestimated; but taking it for what 
it is worth it seems clear enough that if the katharsis doctrine 
is given a moral interpretation it stands in distinct opposition to 
Aristotle's rejection of the didactic nature of the poet's function- 
ing above referred to ; and those who are accredited as the highest 
authorities now hold that he intended merely to teach that the 
purgation of the emotions of terror and pity produced by Tragedy 
is a beneficial, or at all events a harmless, emotional relief gained 
by the moderate, vicarious and pleasurable excitement of these 
emotions. 

This latter interpretation of the doctrine, however, has not ap- 
pealed to the average critic in the past ; and this evidently because 
of a predilection in favor of a view which tends to identify beauty 
and morality; for the interpretation that was most influential 
during the Renaissance, and even do\vn to the close of the eight- 
eenth century, 1 and which is responsible for an enormous amount 
of bootless discussion, was a distinctly ethical one. 

1 Spingarn, op. cit., p. 75. 
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According to it, Aristotle intended to teach that the value and 
effect of Tragedy is to be attributed to the moral lesson it incul- 
cates, not by precept, but by the representation of character, 
motive and action. Those who defend such an interpretation can 
do so only because they tend to look upon beauty as subordinate 
to morality ; for very evidently it flies in the face of his words in 
other connections, and it can only be defended on the supposition 
that Aristotle's deep interest in Ethics may have led him to forget 
what he had elsewhere said, feeling at the moment convinced 
that the excitement of pity and terror in the mild forms induced 
by the representations of Tragedy are morally beneficial because 
they are of just sufficient force to satisfy natural demands, which 
if not allowed moderate play may express themselves violently 
and immorally. 1 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 

New York City. 

i This statement in the Poetics in relation to the function of Tragedy puts 
me in a sympathetic attitude toward those who take the extreme view that 
we have in our text no more than the notes taken by a student at the lectures 
of Aristotle as written out afterwards. For it is to be noted that this state- 
ment in relation to function stands at the close of a definition of Tragedy, 
and is not in any sense a part of that definition. One can easily imagine 
a student writing down verbatim the words of the definition ; and as he finishes 
finding a discussion going on in relation to Plato's view as to the evil effect 
of Tragedy, in the course of which Aristotle in opposition recalls to the 
students the Pythagorean conception of Katharsis, and in a dreamy way sug- 
gests that it may have its application here. The student in such a case would 
be likely to take down the pithy statement which we find in our text and 
in writing out his notes fully at a later time may have incorporated it with 
the definition which it followed. 



